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THE RUG ON THE COVER 


MONG the rugs! from the collection 
of James F. Ballard of St. Louis to 
be shown during November on the 

main staircase and in Gallery 50 are seven 
incompletely classified rugs of exceptional 
beauty. One of them is reproduced on the 
cover of this issue.” Its rare importance has 
induced its various owners to part with 
much gold to become its proud possessor; 
however, it was for sheer beauty and 
artistic excellence only that they paid. 
For, since the sixteenth century, and some 
would say even a century earlier, it has 
had an enviable place among the peers of 
rugs, yet no one has placed the undisputed 
stamp of provenance upon it. Persia, 
Asia Minor, and Damascus each lay claim 
to it, with Damascus somewhat in the 
lead. If of Persian manufacture one looks 
to the Kirman group for its counterpart. 
Only faintly, however, does it resemble 
this well-known group of rugs. If of Asia 
Minor manufacture one must admit that 
it stands alone, without prototype or sub- 
stantiated proof, unless one associates it 
with the Ghiordes group, which it some- 
what resembles. If of Damascus manu- 
facture one can but wonder how a nearly 
faultless, sophisticated type of rug deve- 
loped in a locality never famous as a rug 
making district, although well known as 
an exporting center. 

Under the headings “Damascus” or 
“so-called Damascus” one generally finds 
this type of rug. Indefinite is its proven- 
ance, yet so excellent is it as a specimen of 
weaving and so beautiful as a work of art 
that we are prone to describe it. 

The central scheme is three arched open- 
ings separated by double columns, one 
half the double column showing at the 
right and left. Under the central arch is a 
deep green field flanked on each side with 
a rich red field. Small flowers, resembling 
pinks, lilies, and blue four-petaled flowers 


1 Recently presented to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
2Size: 5 feet 614 inches by 4 feet 234 inches. 


in bouquet arrangements, are at the bases 
of all three of the arched openings, thus 
producing the effect of a view through 
portals to a flower garden beyond. Hang- 
ing from the central arch is a fine example 


of a sixteenth century mosque lamp of 


colored glass with a three chain suspension. 
The spandrel above the foliated red and 
blue colored capitals has an old ivory 
ground with geometric and flower motifs 
in red, yellow, green, and blue, imitating 
the colored stone inlay of the white marble 
spandrels seen on mosques. Above the 
spandrel is a panel with four gate domes 
or perhaps mosque domes, hexagonal in 
form, with yellow sides and blue tops. It 
is possible that these four domes are those 
of the city in which the rug was woven. 
In the same spandrel are nine minarets in 
white and red, interspersed with cypress 
tree forms in green against a yellow 
ground. 

The main border is delicate in color and 
pattern. Shaded lanceolate leaves form a 
detached meander inclosing floral medal- 
lions of composite flower forms in yellow 
and white; there is also a continuous inter- 
lacing flower scroll of pinks in red, yellow, 
and green, with white hyacinths on yellow 
stems. A double secondary border sur- 
rounds the main border. It is made up 
of circular conventionalized flower motifs 
and a double “T” formed by joined 
stems, in white on a green ground. Three 
guard stripes are formed with a running 
“S” chain pattern in white on a red 
ground. Red, yellow, green, blue, and old 
ivory is the full color scheme used. 

We have before us the ideal possession 
of an art museum. Loved and cherished 
by the lover of art for its artistic merit 
alone, it has withstood the supreme test of 
appreciation in spite of the failure of the 
student of art to assign its provenance. 
Too often, perchance, in our art museums 
the student of the history of art uncon- 
sciously usurps the field of art appreciation, 
furnishing the art lover with only a sub- 
stitute for true appreciation. 
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DRAWING ATTRIBUTED TO PIETER BRUEGEL, THE ELDER, 
LEONORA HALL GURLEY MEMORIAL COLLECTION 


THE DRAWING COLLECTION 


RT INSTITUTE members _ con- 
scientiously visit the special ex- 
hibitions that are announced from 

time to time but are likely to give only a 
cursory glance to the permanent collec- 
tions. This is especially so of exhibitions 
in the corridors on the second floor. Is it 
realized that the entirely worth while 
collection of drawings here is the accumula- 
tion of scarcely two years? It is true these 
are mostly modern but the general excel- 
lence claims our notice. They affirm the 
connoisseurship of Robert Allerton, the 
donor in most cases, but Mr. and Mrs. Pot- 
ter Palmer, George 
F. Porter, Mrs. J. 
A. Edwards, Mrs. 
Lewis L. Coburn 
and Mrs. Julius 
Rosenwald have 
also been greatly in- 
terested and have 
aided materially in 
upbuilding the de- 
partment. 

The designs of 
Boris Anisfeld for 
the opera, ‘‘The 


PARABLE OF THE BLIND-—— PAINTING BY 
PIETER BRUEGEL, THE ELDER, IN THE 
NATIONAL MUSEUM OF NAPLES 


Love of Three Oranges,” and those of 
costumes by Bakst for the Russian ballet 
are altogether fortunate acquisitions — 
they epitomize the modern school of de- 
signers. The nineteenth century Dutch- 
men, Mauve, Maris, Mesdag, Israel, and 
Blommers are adequately represented in 
the northwest corridor while in the south- 
west are hung perhaps our most remark- 
able groups, those of the Frenchmen, Degas 
and Rodin. In this group the character- 
istic portrait sketch by Clouet is exceed- 
ingly rare but the Meryon study for his 
etching ‘‘Rue des Toiles 4 Bourges” shares 
this distinction. 
Millet, Corot, Puvis 
de Chavannes, 
Lhermitte, of the 
older Frenchmen, 
are represented and 
Guys, Gauguin, 
Raffaelli, and Thé- 
venaz have been 
hung with them. 
The department has 
recently acquired 
through Mr. Aller- 
ton drawings by 
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WRITER’S CORNER— PAINTING BY FREDERIC 
C. BARTLETT IN ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


Ingres, Carriére, Albert Besnard and 
Legros. 

The English school, as we are able to 
show it, is made up mostly of the present 
day men such as Orpen, Sickert, Shannon, 
Philpot, de Glehn, Forbes, Connard, John 
and McEvoy. Among the new Allerton 
drawings are those by Clausen, Brangwyn, 
Rothenstein, Dodd, Bone, Schwabe, Hill, 
Fraser, Pryde, Henderson and Poynter. 
The Thomas Rowlandson tinted drawing 
formerly in the Newman collection, the 
gift of Mr. Porter, is as exquisite an ex- 
ample of late eighteenth century carica- 
ture as may be had. 

The corridor to the south is given over to 
American artists. A great many, such as 
Glackens, Bellows, Jones, Webster, Cassatt 
and Davies might be termed modernistic, 
but the lot also contains good examples of 
such conservatives as Chase, Martin, Sar- 
gent, La Farge, Hunt, Blashfield, Smith 
and Poole. 

In the Gurley collection, but belong- 
ing to the Flemish school which has not 
so far been exhibited, is a study of six old 
men all clutching one another and led by a 
presumably sightless fellow who is plunging 
headlong atop of another already half 
immersed in a stream or bog. In the Louvre 


and in the National Museum in Naples are 
paintings called in each case “The parable 
of the blind.” They appear alike except for 
a lower sky in the latter. Both works are 
ascribed to Pieter Bruegel the Elder and 
allowing for slightly different poses and 
placement of the figures our black lead 
drawing might easily be a study for them. 
At any rate, although the actors in the 
painting are seen in our drawing, the fact 
that they are in different positions cer- 
tainly proves that our drawing is not 
a copy. The outlines have been touched 
up no doubt in the case of the centra! 
figure but the paper might well be of 
the middle of the sixteenth century (there 
is no watermark) and the assurance, dash 
and feeling of the drawing itself make the 
attribution seem a very likely one. 

The excellence of the attributed Rem- 
brandts and the Bruegel make the collec- 
tion an exciting and rewarding one to study 
both for the expert and for the student. 
The department is a fast-growing and 
considerable one and has assuredly justi- 
fied the interest and discrimination of its 


benefactors. W. McC. McK. 


NOVEMBER EXHIBITIONS 


N November 2 the Thirty-fifth 
Annual Exhibition of American 
Paintings and Sculpture will open 

with the annual reception. A new plan 
is being carried out in connection with 
this exhibition which, it is expected, wil! 
make it possible for the work of more of 
the younger American artists to be dis- 
played. The New York members of the 
jury met in New York and selected the 
works of the eastern artists. 

During November there will be an exhi- 
bition of Oriental rugs from the collection 
of James F. Ballard on the main stair- 
case and in Gallery 50. This consists of 
seventy-four rugs, the entire group recently 
presented to the Metropolitan Museum, 
but it is only a small part of Mr. Ballard’s 
large collection, and includes examples of 
all the four main classifications of Orien- 
tal rugs—Persian, Turkish, Caucasian, and 
Asia Minor. 
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The De Bruycker 
etchings will continue 
on exhibition in the 
Print Rooms until 
November 15. His 
work takes its place 
with the best that is 
being done today and Bs 
in imagination and 
ideas surpasses most 
of it. In Gallery 43 
is being exhibited a 
selection from the 
group of Dutch draw- 
ings in the Gurley 
collection, perhaps 
one of the- most sig- 
nificant groups which 
have been shown 
so far from this col- 
lection. 

About November 15 and continuing 
throughout December in the Print Rooms 
will also be exhibited a collection of early 
Italian engravings. Through the gen- 
erous coéperation of Paul J. Sachs of the 
Fogg Museum in Cambridge we are en- 
abled to show these examples of the period 
during which the engravers were experi- 
menting and before their technique be- 
came dryly stylized under Marcantonio 
Raimondi and his followers; roughly the 
period between 1450 and 1520. 

The Atlan Ceramic Club will hold their 
Thirtieth Annual Exhibition in Gunsaulus 
Hall from November 2 to 19. A feature of 
their showing will be the work of out-of- 
town members. 


THE ALUMNI EXHIBITION 
Prirrine Second R are now under way 


for the Second Retrospective Alumni 

Exhibition of the School of the Art 
Institute of Chicago which will be held 
December 15 to January 21. While this 
exhibition, planned as a home-coming for 
Alumni, is an event of great interest 
to all who have been or now are asso- 
ciated with the School, at the same time 
it is one which should appeal to the 
public at large. The large number of 


DIANA— PAINTING BY ABRAM POOLE IN ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


distinguished artists in all fields who have 
been connected with the School as students 
or instructors vouches for the quality of 
the work to be shown, and the fact that it 
will be a resume of many branches of 
American art produced during the past 
five years promises that it will be broad 
in its appeal. 

In connection with this exhibition data 
are being collected concerning the student 
life and professional career of former 
students. It is hoped that many of these 
will be illustrated by sketches and all this 
material may be incorporated in the 
catalogue of the exhibition. 

The New York jury for paintings and 
sculpture includes, Evelyn Longman Batch- 
elder, George Bellows, John C. Johansen, 
Abram Poole, Chauncey F. Ryder, and 
Gardner Symons; for the graphic arts, 
Dean Cornwell, Orson Lowell, and John 
Scott Williams; for the applied arts, Arthur 
Covey, Bertram Hartman, and Raymond 
Perry. 

The Taos jury includes William P. 
Henderson and Victor Higgins. 

The Chicago juries are as follows: Paint- 
ing and sculpture, Edmund S. Campbell, 
Frederick F. Fursman, Rudolph F. In- 
gerle, Jessie P. Lacey, John W. Norton, 
Nellie V. Walker, and Emil R. Zettler; 
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graphic arts, Robert Allerton, James Cady 
Ewell, Louis Grell, Bertha E. Jaques, 
and Fred M. Stern; architecture, Alfred 
S. Alschuler, John A. Armstrong, Louise 
V. Armstrong, Charles Herrick Hammond, 
and Frederick C. Walton; applied arts, 
Mrs. Willis F. Pryor, Clara B. Welles, 
James H. Winn, and Milo K. Winter. 


EARLY AMERICAN QUILTS 


URING the past month there have 
been exhibited in Gunsaulus Hall 
twenty early American quilts pre- 

sented by Mrs. Emma B. Hodge. These 
will continue on display for an indefinite 
period. 

The “piecing” together of patterned 
squares to form a quilt was commonly 
known as “ patch-work.”” The production 
of quilts was a striking example of the 
thrifty spirit of the pioneer American 
woman. At the same time those who cre- 
ated them exercised their imagination in 
designing the patterns and satisfied their 
desire for color expression by the selection 
of the pieces to form the “block.” 

Each pattern had a quaint name, its 
inspiration being the garden, current 
history, or matters of domestic interest. 
Some of the most suggestive of these are, 
“Virginia lily,” “red rose wreath,” 
“Charter Oak,” “Whig pattern,” “log- 
cabin,” and “cherry basket.” So varied 
were the themes that at least five hundred 
different motifs are known. 

Quite as important as the design was the 
workmanship. Pieces of stiff paper or card- 
board were used as cutting models and, 
only after careful basting, the “felling” 
was done. When sufficient blocks had been 
made and put together to form the 
“cover,” it was ready for “quilting,” 
which was often made the occasion of a 
social gathering known as a “ quilting bee.” 
Stretched on a stout frame, the “lining,” 
the “‘wadding,” and the “patch-work cover” 
were painstakingly united by fine stitches 
that traced out the quilting pattern previ- 
ously outlined in chalk. 

The beauty of the quilting was in the 
evenness of the stitches and the accuracy 


shown in following the intricate and 
varied patterns, such as “feather,” 
“rosette,” and “scale.”” Another and more 
ambitious development of quilt-making 
was known as “applique’—the super- 
imposing of small varicolored pieces upon 
a larger piece of muslin. The piecing, 
patching, and applique were then finished 
by being put in the quilting frame, the 
finest of the work being measured by the 
“number of spools” used in the process. 
Occasionally part of the pattern was 
modeled up by “stuffing” with lamp 
wicking. The materials used were calico 
and prints with all-over patterns, turkey 
red and indigo blue being popular colors. 

B. B. 


PORTRAIT BY AMBERGER 


HE portrait of Conrad Zeller by 
Christoph Amberger which has 


been acquired through the Simeon 
B. Williams Fund, is a valuable addition 
to the Museum’s collections. This portrait 
is an excellent example of sixteenth cen- 
tury German painting of the Augsburg 
school, serving, at least in part, to fill a 
gap in the historical sequence of our 
collections of paintings. Amberger was 
a contemporary of Hans Holbein the 
Younger and with Matthias Griinewald 
and Lucas Cranach the Elder is looked 
upon “as not unworthy of the high 
tradition established by Diirer and Hol- 
bein, and deserving of the most serious 
consideration in any survey of fifteenth 
and sixteenth century German art when 
the Teutonic feeling for plastic form 
reached its apogee.” Since the Museum 
has no example of Holbein or Diirer or 
their school, this canvas affords an op- 
portunity of knowing the salient char- 
acteristics of German painting at its 
height. The two religious paintings by 
early sixteenth century Germans, the 
Master of Frankfort and Sebastian Schee! 
in the Ryerson Collection of Old Masters 


are less sophisticated examples of German 


art. 
The art of both Diirer the idealist and 
Holbein the realist was founded on line 
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rather than on color, forming a decided 
contrast to the more sensuous and colorist- 
ic art of the Italians. The introspective, 
fact-loving temperament of the Germans 
made their artists great realists. It was 
this side of their natures which led them to 
respond so enthusiastically to the printing 
arts and carry them to such heights of 
artistic perfection. When the German 
artists turned to portrait painting, they 
became shrewd interpreters of character. 

The stylistic convention developed by 
Holbein and his contemporaries to ex- 
press realism is exemplified in our Am- 
berger portrait. The flat linear treat- 
ment, subtle variations of edges within 
masses, slight modeling of the face and 
hands, and flatness of the costume ac- 
count for the strong decorative qualities 
which characterized this school of paint- 
ing. In this respect the Holbein tradition 
is not unlike that of the early Chinese. 
The range of color afforded by the costume 
of this sixteenth century gentleman was 
limited, but the artist combined the black 
of his sitter’s doublet and cap, the touch of 
white in his ruff and his waistcoat, and the 
reddish brown of his fur collar with his 
flushed complexion, reddish moustache 
and beard, and so adapted them that they 
conformed to his decorative scheme. 

In the upper left hand corner of the 
portrait is the coat of arms of the sitter 
and below the inscription, “Conradt 
Zeller, Fst. Bairischer maister seins alters 
XXXI” (Conrad Zeller, princely Bavarian 
master, age 31). The sword in his left 
hand suggests that he was of sufficient 
importance to be received at court. This 
information may provide clues which will 
eventually bring to light more facts about 
the sitter. 

Not much is known about Christoph 
Amberger. Some writers have classified 
him with the school of Burgkmair, but 
H. Janitschek in his Geschichte der deutschen 
Kunst, says that he continued the tradition 
of Burgkmair but belonged to the Augs- 
burg school. His birthplace and the exact 
date of his birth are unknown, but it is 
thought that he was born about the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century. It is 


CONRAD ZELLER — PAINTING BY CHRISTOPH 
AMBERGER PURCHASED FROM SIMEON B, 
WILLIAMS FUND 


recorded that he became a master in Augs- 
burg in 1530 after his marriage with a 
burgher’s daughter. He died between 
November, 1561, and October, 1562. Janit- 
schek claims that he was more influenced 
by the Venetian school than any other 
German artist of his time. This is more 
evident in his religious works than in his 
portraits. The same writer says, “ His 
portraits are often taken for those of 
Hans Holbein the Younger. While the 
latter is more thorough in his treatment 
of form, Amberger is broader. At first 
greatly under the influence of the tradi- 
tional German school with its hard, 
‘pinched’ effects, tightness, and uniform 
smoothness, he gradually liberated him- 
self. The high consideration in which 
Amberger was held in his time is proven by 
the fact that he was called upon to paint 
the portrait of Emperor Charles V in 1532. 
This portrait which was done so early in 
his career shows all the qualities of Am- 
berger, his vivacious interpretation and 
tasteful arrangement. His portrait of 
Sebastian Miinster in Berlin may be 
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VIEW OF AUSTRIAN EXHIBITION 


considered his best work; it shows that he 
occasionally rose to the same height as 
Holbein.” 

His portrait of Conrad Zeller is now 
hanging in the Hutchinson Gallery of Old 
Masters. M. B. W. 


EXHIBITION BY HANS 
LARWIN 


ROM September 28 to October 22 
| Fp exhibition of paintings by Hans 

Larwin, a Viennese painter, who has 
lately come to this country, were shown in 
Gallery 257. The work of this artist 
represents a more conservative trend in 
contemporary Austrian art than the 
Wiener Werkstaette display which was 
being shown in the adjoining galleries at 
the same time and is rather akin in 
technique to American painting of the 
Sargent school. Larwin holds a place of 
prominence in Vienna and in European 
art circles. A student at the Kunstaka- 
demie of Vienna, he secured the Rome prize 
in 1899 and later won many honors, such 
as the Emperor’s prize in 1908, the large 
gold medal of the Austrian state in 1913, 
and the prize of the city of Vienna in 1914. 
He is represented in the Modern Gallery 
of Vienna by two canvases and in the 
Museum of the city of Vienna by twenty- 
six canvases. Before the war he devoted 
a large part of his time to painting portraits, 
but his canvases at the Institute show only 
his latest work, which was done toward 
the last of the war, as he could snatch time 


from his military 
duties, and since the 
war during a visit to 
Jugo-Slavia. His sub- 
jects include various 
types of soldiers and 
Russian peasants, 
Russian war scenes, 
and the Croatian 
gypsies. He has made 
an intensive study of 
gypsies which has led 
him to differentiate 
very carefully be- 
tween the various 
types. Mr. Larwin is an extraordinarily 
keen interpreter of character and has great 
facility with the brush. He has, however, 
been more absorbed in character than in 
sensuousness of color. 


THE AUSTRIAN EXHIBITION 


HE two views of the exhibition of 
Austrian art shown above have 
been selected to call attention to 
Josef Urban’s unusual arrangement of the 
Wiener Werkstaette display in our gal- 
leries during September and October. 
This was the first time the works of the 
modern Viennese artists, which were 
assembled by Mr. Urban last summer, 
had been shown in a museum; their ar- 
rangement in our galleries resulted in an 
entirely different installation from that of 
their initial appearance in New York. 
This exhibition emphasized how im- 
portant a part installation plays in en- 
hancing the intrinsic value of a work of 
art. The atmosphere of coldness and 
formality which the large galleries of a 
muséum tend to possess was overcome 
by the gay colors and contrasting blacks 
of hangings and wall papers, and by the 
arrangement of the objets d’art in special- 
ly designed shrine-like cases and on tables, 
which gave the informality and intimacy 
of a home. While the modern Viennese 
mode of design is far removed from con- 
ventional American styles, no one cou!d 
fail to observe that the home and the 
museum were closely linked here—an 
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ideal toward which 
museums have long 
been vainly aiming. 
However, there was 
no attempt to repro- 
duce literally the 
actual rooms of a 
home. The museum 
gallery as a place for 
the display of works 
of art was considered 
as a problem in itself 
and approached by 
Mr. Urban in the 
same spirit as a de- 
coration for the stage or the opera. The 
installation was also stimulating in that 
it represented the viewpoint of another 
nation. 


NOTES 


UGENE FIELD MONUMENT— 
On October 9 the Eugene Field 
Monument was dedicated in Lin- 
coln Park. This monument was erected 
under the direction of the Trustees of the 
B. F. Ferguson Monument Fund who are 
also the Trustees of the Art Institute. 
About twenty years ago a fund was started 
for a Eugene Field Memorial and about 
ten years later another group began a 
second fund. Contributions were made by 
newspapers, school children, and personal 
friends of the poet. In 1920 the two 
funds were turned over to the Trustees of 
the Art Institute who voted to supply from 
the Ferguson Fund the balance necessary 
to erect a memorial. The Lincoln Park 
Commissioners contributed the foundation 
of the monument. 

The monument is the work of Edward 
McCartan, sculptor, and Delano and 
Aldrich, architects. The sculptor’s con- 
ception is a fairy bending over two sleeping 
children. The idea is founded on the poem, 
“The Rock-a-by Lady.” Reliefs illustrat- 
ing other poems are on the architectural 
base. 

The monument is located in Lincoln 
Park southeast of the animal house and is 
accessible to children visiting the Zoo. 


VIEW OF AUSTRIAN EXHIBITION 


Cuances oF Appress—In order to 
facilitate the prompt delivery of mail, the 
members of the Art Institute are ear- 
nestly requested to send notification of any 
change in address to Guy U. Young, 
Manager, Membership Department. 


Lectures—QOn November 7, A. U. 
Dilley of New York will give the regular 
Tuesday afternoon lecture on “Oriental 


rugs.” This lecture will be one of timely 
interest as it comes during the display of 
the Ballard rugs and among the slides 
there will be rugs from this collection. 
Some of the topics to be discussed will be 
the historical background, technical proc- 
esses, and the Oriental rugs which appear 
in the paintings of old masters. 

Raymond P. Ensign, who has lately 
taken up his duties as Dean of the School, 
on November 14 will talk on “Our daily 
contacts with the designer’s art.” Mr. 
Ensign has for many years been associated 
with the problems of design as a teacher 
of this subject. 

On November 21, Professor Walter 
Eugene Clark of the University of Chicago 
will speak on “The art and architecture of 
India.” Professor Clark has for a long 
time been interested in Indian art and has 
recently returned from a year in India. 

“The genius of American art,” will be 
the subject of Royal Cortissoz’s lecture 
on November 28. Mr. Cortissoz may be 
considered the dean of American art 
critics, having during a long period of 
years been intimately associated with 
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QUILT WITH FOREST PATTERN IN EXHIBI- 
TION OF EMMA B. HODGE’S COLLECTION 
OF EARLY AMERICAN QUILTS 


American artists as art critic of the New 
York Tribune. He is a frequent contribu- 
tor to art magazines and author of several 
books on art. 

Mr. Taft will continue his course of 
Friday afternoon lectures on ‘‘Modern 
sculpture,” during November. The sub- 
jects are listed on page 88. 


Tue Lisrary —La Bible Moralisée, a 
gift of Alfred E. Hamill, has been com- 
pleted, after the war’s interruptions, in 
four volumes; an index is promised by 
A. de Laborde, the editor. It reproduces, 
entire, a French thirteenth century manu- 
script, which is divided between the Bod- 
leian Library, the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
and the British Museum. Five thousand 
medallion miniatures designed by one 
master beautifully reflect thirteenth cen- 
tury life and mysticism. 


Orientat Pewrer—At the east end of 
Gunsaulus Hall is a small group of Oriental 
pewter augmenting the large and important 
group of European pewter belonging to 
Edward E. Ayer. Pewter in the Orient 
has always been used for religious as well 


as lay purposes, and has in China been 
especially popular with the tea masters 
because of its simplicity. It met the re- 
quirements of the philosophy of the 
Taoist who advocated the simplest ma- 
terial fashioned in the simplest way. This 
group contains objects of the Ch’ ing period 
and a few older pieces such as a hot water 
pot in the center of the case. It has two 
tips of jade and a poem on the side and 
is a good illustration of the way the Taoist 
took a simple article and elevated it to a 
plane of excellence. 


Tue Scnooot— There is a noteworthy 
increase in the enrollment of young men 
and women in the Teachers’ Training 
classes. Ten looms are now in use in the 
weaving classes of this department. Two 
new looms were recently presented. The 
advanced normal students are doing 
practice teaching in the public schools 
of Oak Park, Barrington, Glencoe, and in 
some of the parochial high schools. 

Through the generous codperation of the 
Director and Trustees of the Field Museum, 
students in the Lower School are now doing 
research work in the natural history col- 
lections of this museum once a week. 
This study is planned to relate to the 
work in design by the study of nature's 
organization in line, ‘form, and color, and, 
at the same time, to be an inspiration to 
the young student in assisting him to form- 
ulate a manner of art expression. 

Students in the Printing Arts Depart- 
ment are competing for the design for the 
certificates of merit which are to be given 
at the Alumni Association exhibition. 
Street car advertisements announcing the 
annual oil exhibition are being designed by 
students of the commercial art class. 


Atumni Association —In connection 
with the Second Retrospective Alumni 
exhibition the following social program 1s 
planned. On the afternoon of December 
15 the exhibition will be opened with a 
reception. This will be followed by a 
dinner for the Alumni in Blackstone Ha!!. 
On Saturday afternoon, the 16th, the artists 
of the Tree Studio building will be at home 
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to the Alumni in their studios. On Monday 
the 18th, the School will be open to the 
Alumni for inspection. On Tuesday, the 
19th, a play will be given by the Alumni 
under the direction of Louise Van Voorhis 
Armstrong at which the Chicago Society 
of Artists will be the guests of honor. On 
the following evening the play will be 
repeated for the Chicago College Club. 
The galleries will be open each evening 
after the social affairs. 

A very successful season was reported 
at the Saugatuck summer school. About 
fifty were enrolled in the classes, among 
which were more members of the Alumni 
than previously. 


Museum Instruction — The classes in 
the Museum Instruction Department have 
an exceptionally large attendance this fall, 
but it is still possible for those who wish to 
further their appreciation of art to enroll. 
The classes still open include Interior 
Decoration and Oriental Art with Mrs. 
Hall, and French Painting and Art in 
England with Miss Parker. Private lessons 
for those wishing to study special topics 
may be arranged by appointment. 


or Harry I. Stickrora— 
Harry I. Stickroth, Instructor in the 
School, passed away October 17. During 
the year and a half Mr. Stickroth has 
been connected with the School as In- 
structor of decorative portraiture and 
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EUGENE FIELD MEMORIAL, ERECTED 
THROUGH THE ASSISTANCE OF THE 
B. F. FERGUSON FUND 


mural painting, he has endeared himself 
to all who have been associated with him 
both in the School and the Museum. His 
drawings were exquisite. Probably no 
living draughtsman made more perfect 
drawings. The quality of his painting was 
such as to put him in the forefront of the 
American decorative school. His untimely 
death just at the time he was reaching 
maturity is a great loss both to our School 
and the mural painting profession. 


EXHIBITIONS 


October 1—November 15, inclusive—Etchings and drawings by Jules De Bruycker. 

October 15—Selected group of Dutch drawings from the Leonora Hall Gurley Memorial 
Collection. 

November—(1) Loan collection of European and Oriental art. (2) The Emma B. Hodge 
collection of early American quilts. (3) Etchings by D. Y. Cameron and James 


McBey from the Clarence Buckingham collection. 
(5) Oriental rugs lent by James F. Ballard. 


Institute’s Collection. 


(4) Manuscripts from the 


November 15—January 5, inclusive—Early Italian engravings lent by Paul Sachs. 
November 2—December 10, inclusive—Thirty-fifth Annual Exhibition of American 


Paintings and Sculpture. 


November 2—19, inclusive—Thirtieth Annual Exhibition of the Atlan Ceramic Club. 
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December 15—January 21, inclusive—Second Retrospective Exhib: on of the. Alumni 
Association of the School of The Art Institute of Chicago. 

December 28—January 15, inclusive—Annual Exhibition by Chicago Chapter of the 
Wild Flower Preservation Society of America. 

February 1—March 11, inclusive—(1) Twenty-seventh Annual Exhibition by Artists of 
Chicago and Vicinity. (2) Thirteenth Annual Exhibition of Etchings under the 
management of the Chicago Society of Etchers. 

March—French portrait engravings of the eighteenth century. 

March 20—April 22, inclusive—Third Annual International Exhibition of Water Colors. 

April—Etchings by Auguste Lepére. 

May—English mezzotints. 

May 1—31, inclusive—(1) Annual Architectural Exhibition. (2) Applied Arts Exhibition. 

May 27—June 11, inclusive—Annual Exhibition by students in Art Institute School. 


June—Etchings by Alphonse Legros. 


LECTURES AND CONCERTS 


FOR MEMBERS AND STUDENTS—-FULLERTON HALL, TUESDAYS AND 
FRIDAYS AT 4 P.M. NEARLY ALL ILLUSTRATED BY STEREOPTICON 


NoveMBER 


3 Lecture: 

7 Lecture: 
10 Lecture: 
14 Lecture: 
17 Lecture: 
21 Lecture: 
28 Lecture: 


DeEcEMBER 


1 Lecture: 
5 Concert: 
8 Lecture: 
12 Lecture: 
15 Lecture: 


JANUARY 


2 Lecture: 
9 Lecture: 
16 Lecture: 
23 Concert: 
30 Lecture: 


“Contemporary French sculpture.” Lorado Taft. 

“Oriental rugs.” A. U. Dilley. 

“Contemporary French sculpture.” Lorado Taft. 

“Our daily contacts with the designer’s art.” Raymond P. Ensign. 
“Sculpture of Central Europe.” Lorado Taft. 

“The art and architecture of India.” Prof. Walter Eugene Clark. 
“The genius of American art.” Royal Cortissoz. 


“English sculpture.” Lorado Taft. 
By the Philharmonic String Quartette. 
“American sculpture.”” Lorado Taft. 
“The enjoyment of composition in painting.” Dudley Crafts Watson. 
“American sculpture.”’ Lorado Taft. 


“Little gardens.”” Mrs. S. Helena Rosse. 
“The enjoyment of sculpture.” Henry Turner Bailey. 
“Chinese sculpture.” J. Arthur MacLean. 

By members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
“Art in harness.” Dr. James Parton Haney. 


SUNDAY CONCERTS 


Concerts are given in Fullerton Hall every Sunday afternoon at 3 and 4:15 o'clock, 
beginning October 15. George Dasch, Conductor. Admission 15 cents. 

Six concerts of chamber music will be given on Sunday evenings beginning February 
fourth. Admission 25 cents. 
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